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ECHOES FROM THE FIGHT 


SOME LEssONS TO BE LEARNT FROM THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1922. 


At last it is all over. The Election 
that was to come in 1919, then in 1920, 
or in 1921, or the Spring of 1922, came 
in the end like a veritable thief in the 
night. The long-threatened actually 
caught many by surprise, and there 
were candidates who refused to believe 
the election was coming up to the 
moment of the official announcement. 

» Well, well, it is over. We are not all 
happy about it, but in the main the 
Party has done exceptionally well, and 
‘the casualty list is not heavier than was 
expected. One hundred and forty-two 
Labour Members have been elected— 
heroes all, vide the Labour Press. but 
it falls to the“‘Labour Organiser’ to 
utter its paean of praise for the four 
hundred and fourteen Labour Election 
Agents who conducted the contests, and 
the tens of thousands of Labour workers 
who unselfishly shared in the burden 
of the fight. For their share in the 
conflict the elected M.P.’s have already 
received fair measure; here’s to the 
others, the tens of thousands of hearty, 
sincere and earnest privates in Labour’s 
army—not thanks, but comradeship, 
for the thought of them makes one’s 
heart glow with pride and friendship. 
It was a goodly company. 


A detailed examination of the results 
of the General Election shows that were 
it not for the fortunate gains in Scot- 
land and the stand on the North-East 
Coast and in South Wales, certain 
adverse conditions would have made 
themselves more heavily felt. As it is, 
‘the general satisfactory result and big 
increase in the number of Labour 
M.P.’s has tended to obscure the effects 
‘of very real handicaps which beset the 
Party, particularly in County Divisions. 
Many months ago we drew attention 
to the difficulties of Party organisation 
in agricultural areas which had arisen 

‘since the big drop in farm labourers’ 
wages. Industrial organisation in many 
country districts has considerably 
diminished, to say the least, but prac- 
tically everywhere the fire and fighting 
‘spirit that were manifest a few years 


ago have been deadened by despair and 
low wages. Asricultural labourers are 
not to-day able to afford Party con- 
tributions or the attendance at Party 
meetings, as was their wont a few years 
ago. They are an easy prey, in the 
lack of these things, to the stories of 
the farmer and the wiles of the Tory 
lie merchant. It is perfectly certain 
that at this election Labour has not 
polled the big agricultural vote that 
could have been expected had the elec- 
tion taken place in 1919 or 1920. We 
will not point the moral to-day, except 
to emphasise that industrial organisa- 
tion must be again seen to, and that the 
responsibility is on the townsman as 
well as on the countryman. Even in 
the towns the appalling conditions of 
the unemployed has not been reflected 
as some people would expect in the 
results of the election. This fact and 
the returns of the agricultural districts 
confirm our long-held opinion that the 
workers fight best on full stomachs and 
that times of good trade are the best 
times for Labour propaganda and 
Labour organisation. By the same 
token, if the cycle of time brings good 
trade when the next Election takes 
place it should be all the better for us- 


Looking the gift horse in the mouth 
is perhaps not an effort for which we 
shall be thanked, but certain it is that 
the general return of the election is 
not so satisfactory on a closer examina- 
tion as it appears at first sight. The 
gains in Scotland, the North-East 
Coast, and South Wales are reflected 
nowhere else, and snecial circumstances 
may be alleged to explain the victory 
in each of the areas named. In 
Lancashire Labour about held its own, 
but three of the four gains further north 
gave the North-West a few victories 
in hand. The Midlands about held its 
own. London added a few gains, but 
in the East, the Home Counties, the 
South and South-West, nothing doing 
seemed to be the general result. What- 
ever may have been the condition of 
things in the few centres where Labour 
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did so well, we disagree entirely with 
the suggestion that the election came 
at a moment favourable to Labour. 
As our paragraph above suggests, a 
time when hundreds of thousands of 
farm labourers are living from hand to 
mouth, and the unemployed run into 
seven figures, is not a moment when 
Labour political enthusiasm is at high 
tide. Even if it were so, elections are 
won not by enthusiasm alone, but by 
organisation, and the ward and polling 
district meetings prove places of cold 
comfort for the 25/- a week labourer, 
or the out-of-work mechanic. Yes, this 
js the explanation, and the results from 
practically all rural England prove the 
truth of it. Another point. A better 
time for the election would have been 
in January. Just as 1918 was a rushed 
and trick election, so this time the 
audacity of the Tories in denying their 
very selves had hardly time to sink 
home in the minds of the slow-thinking 
electorate. It takes a long time for a 
man to realise that he is being made a 
fool of. It is a thing he doesn’t like 
to believe, but we think that by the 
New Year dull-witted John Bull will 
have woke up to the fact that he has 
still got the same gaffer whom he has 
lustily cursed for the last four years. 


One of the most noticeable features 
of the 1922 Election was the improve- 
ment in the Tory organisation, com- 
pared with 1918. In the latter election, 
Labour in many constituencies had the 
advantage of an organisation which had 
been kept in being, while our opponents 
had permitted their machinery to rust 
in the period of the world war. The 
coming change in circumstances was 
pointed out on many occasions to local 
Labour Parties, but cpparently it re- 
quired the lesson of 1922 to prove the 
point. On many hands were heard 
expressions of surprise at the way the 
Tories worked at this election and of 
wonderment at the machine they put 
out on volling day. Yet have we not 
again and again warned Labour workers 
that this would be so, and advised 
means to counteract the enemy? 
Political organisation is becoming more 
and more skilled and strenuous in its 
demands. The next election will see 
machines at work of even greater 
power, and probably two of them 
against us in every constituency instead 
of one. Shall we profit by the 
warning ? 


Forty millions—mostly fools. This 
comment of Carlyle is the first article 
in the Tory election creed. It is time 
we sat up and took notice. In over 
30 years of political observation we 
have never yet known a Tory fight an 
election on pure reason, minus the aid 
of .stunt tactics and _ electioneering 
dodges. Perhaps they are right. 
History seems to prove that people 
do not vote because of the prompting © 
of their head nor always of their bellies. 
Then what strange phantasy possesses 
them? The crowd is not as the 
individual, and, after all, Tory tactics 
often get at the crowd. It is usually 
easier to fool a crowd than to fool an 
individual member of it, and this fact 
and the remembrance that the public 
has a short memory affords golden 
opportunities to Tory politicians. It 
is only four short years since the huge 
fraud of 1918 was perpetrated, yet 1922 
has seen an election dodge even more 
audacious and fraudulent than its pre 
decessor. Can there be any othe 
explanation than that our enemies trade 
upon the truth that Carlyle knew? 
Not alone was the Tory appeal to the 
country an insolent fraud and denis 
of their own crimes, but the loathso 
lying of Tory newspapers, Tory cand 
dates, and Tory canvassers, reached ¢ 
depth unparalleled, we imagine, in the 
history of British electioneering. One 
wonders which will come first—our ow 
awakening to a realisation that electo 
are not all wise men, or a return te 
reason by the electorate itself. We 
hope, but are not hopeful, of the latter 


The Party’s output of literature i 
the late election far exceeded anythin 
prevously attempted, and exceede 
even the anticipations and expectation 
of those most closely in association wit 
the resources of the Party. The effo 
was indeed splendid. The mura 
literature of the Party reached a high 
standard and was supplemented on this 
occasion by the private services 
those interested in the Party, such a 
the poster service of Messrs. Summer 
bell, of Sunderland. Altogethe 
Labour made a better show on the 
walls than ever before, and its handbil 
matter was also more attractive a d 
convincing. Unfortunately, there were 
many campaigns where those respon: 
sible have yet to realise the importance 
of poster work, and in some constitu- 
encies we can name _ practically 
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appearance on the walls was made to 
within a few days of the polling. This 
is losing opportunity with a vengeance. 


As is usual, there is plenty of rumour 
of election petitions. Several applica- 
tions for relief for minor offences have 
already been before the courts, but 
whether election judges will actually 
be needed is still very doubtful. The 
conduct of elections in the last ten 
years has certainly degenerated, and 
the presentation of a few petitions 
might do good. In next month’s issue 
will appear an article on the need for 
a new Corrupt Practices Act. 


Perhaps the limit of imbecility was 
reached in a certain constituency, 
which for charity’s sake we will not 
name, where certain Local Parties 
solemnly resolved that on this occasion 
they would not partake in canvassing. 
They had a seat to defend and a Labour 
Member who had accomplished four 
useful years of work in Parliament. Of 
course, the seat was lost. There are 
other instances we could give of the 
foolish and suicidal obsession which 
certain Parties possess concerning can- 
vassing. Is it surprising that with Tory 
newspapers disseminating lies by the 
million, voters should be hoodwinked 
into voting Tory when nobody calls to 
acquaint them of the truth? How 
Tory organisations must laugh as they 
see the piles of Tory propaganda on 
the newsagents’ counters, the while 
they hear of Labour Parties’ unctuous 
resolutions not to partake in canvassing. 
Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad—and we lost certain 
seats because of this! 


The election of 1922 is unique in 
the number of motors which | were 
employed fer the: purpose of bringing 
voters to the poll. In 1918 conditions 
were exceptional. Petrol was only 
obtainable by special permit, and many 
owners had laid up their cars, while 
development in the private motor 1in- 
dustry had been at a standstill several 
years. One has to go back to the 
General Election of 1910 to seek a 
comparison, and one realises at once 
that the development of the motor 
industry during the last twelve years has 
given our opponents an immense lead, 
for at least nine out of ten motors are 
owned by them. It is not too much to 


say that a new condition of electioneer- 
ing has arrived. The overwhelming 
bulk of our opponents’ votes were 
polled by motors. In some places 
hundreds of vehicles were put into the 
field, some of them individually 
capable of polling two or three hundred 
voters in the day. Each By-Election 
has emphasised the handicap which © 
Labour suffers under in this direction, 
but the unfair conditions of modern 
electioneering have never been so 
signally demonstrated as during the 
recent ‘“‘General.’’ We have plainly 
to recognise that the bulk of Labour 
voters must walk to the poll, while 
the bulk of our opponents’ voters will 
be conveyed to the poll, and we must 
plainly recognise, too, the definite loss 
of votes and the serious handicap which 
is involved. It is no use crying out 
that this condition of affairs is an in- 
fringement of the intention of the 
Corrupt Practices Acts, or that ‘special 
legislation is needed. We shall get no 
legislation remedying the gross unfair- 
ness of the present situation until 
Labour is in power to pass such legisla- 
tion itself. Labour electioneers have 
got to set themselves the task of winning 
in spite of things. It has been done 
in 142 constituencies. It must be done 
in the others. 


We congratulate Mr. Speakman, who 
was the Election Agent for Mr. Robert 
Young, in the Newton (Lancs.) 
Division upon the successful result of 
a pretty and profitable little stunt which 
he ran. It needs no words of ours to 
emphasise the dominating influence 
that would |result to the candidate 
through being able to announce, as he 
did on the election address, the follow- 
ing information :— 

NOMINATION DAY. 

The number of electors signing 
Nomination Papers handed in to the 
Deputy Returning Officer was :— 

FOR ROBERT YOUNG 2,088 

For Henry Baker Bates ... 292 

For George Fewkes Clarke 52 


I beg to thank most cordially all my 
nominators, and I look upon this result 
as the first-fruits of victory—as a pre- 
lude to a great and glorious triumph on 
the day of election. ROBERT YOUNG. 


We need hardly say that Mr. Robert 
Young retained his seat with a largely 
increased majority. 
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We did not intend this month to 
deal with the ordinary matters of 
interest which we customarily deal 
with under the title of “Out of the 
Rut.’’ But in for a penny, in for a 
pound. We have ‘already broken the 
rule; and we must therefore spare a 
paragraph for the ancient Borough of 
Morpeth—candidate John Cairns, agent 
Tom Gibb. ‘“‘We win or I’m no 
prophet,’ was the radiograph which 
reached Whittington from the Central 
Committee Rooms at Blyth ten days 
before the poll. And so it proved. 


One of the things that helped was the 
“Cairns for the People’ card, which 
we reproduce below. 


CAIRNS besrte 
TP Alcs maatepe yr 


If you are a Labour Voter, 
let us know it; it will help 
us in the fight. Sign on 


Hiddnessmet ater eR RS 
Central Committee Rooms— 


44 Bowes St., Blyth. 


We are sorry that in addition to the 
most effective and sensible little card 
above-mentioned we cannot reproduce 
the election address, which was printed 
in novel and effective form. Take a 
sheet, 124ins. by 12ins, fold to 6ins. 
by 12ins. Two more folds, and the 
result and size is 4ins. by 6fins. This 
was it, and the front was a full-page 
photo of the candidate, while all the 
other space was occupied with matter 
as effective as the design was novel. 
The address is worth copying. There 
were some other good things produced 
at Morpeth during the Election—but 
then Morpeth had no monopoly of 
brains, for every day and in every way 


Labour literature improved in_ this 
Election. 
From many letters to the same 


purpose we extract the following :— 
“‘As to the ‘Organiser,’ I may say that 
it has proved a very valuable stand-by 
during the election, and at every point 
of the election the information given 
by the ‘Organiser’ has been thoroughly 
reliable.”’ 


SEQUEL TO THE GLOUCESTER — 
ELECTION ¢. 


? 


A PRINTER SENT FOR TRIAL. 


A sequel to the Gloucester Parlia- 
mentary election was heard at the 
Gloucester Petty Sessional Court on the 
30th ult., when, on the information of 
Joseph Edward Curtis, Labour Pai 
agent, Edward Ind, printer, Northg 
Street, was charged with unlawfu 
incurring expenses in issuing a p 
lication entitled, ““‘Some Notes on 
Candidature of Mr. P. Price,’ for 
purpose of promoting or procuring 
election of a candidate, not bei 
authorised in writing to do so by 
agent of such candidate, contrary 
Section 34 of the Representation 
the People Act, 1918. 

Mr. Henry Slesser, Labour Par 
legal adviser, said that was the. first 
taken under the section, and w 
important because of its effect upo 
election law. ; 

The important sentence in the leaflet, 
remarked Mr. Slesser, was, “Eve 
vote given to Mr. P. Price in ft 
coming election is a repudiation of th 
great and just causes for which me 
suffered and fell in the Great War.” 

Evidence was given by the Labo 
Party agent, who said that the defe 
dant took the responsibility on himse 
for the leaflet. : 

The agents of the Conservative and 
Liberal Parties attended on subpoena 
and proved they had not authorised the 
printing of the leaflet. 

Dr. Earingay, for the defence, sub- 
mitted there was no case to answer, 
and dealt with the legal points raised 
by Mr. Slesser. ; 

After deliberating in private, the 
Bench committed defendant for trial 
at the Assizes, bail being allowed. 


Mr. Phillips Price, it will be remem-_ 
bered, was the brilliant Berlin 
correspondent of the “Daily Herald,” 
whose writings on the war are well- 
known. He returned to England on 
the outbreak of the Election for the 
purpose of contesting the Gloucester 
seat. 

The figures at the election were :— 


Sir J. Bruton (Con.) .... 7,922 
M. Phillips Price (Lab.) 7,871 
A. W. Stanton (Lib.) 6,050 

Con. Majority ‘Sl 
No change. 


- Hugh Fraser. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LAW OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
AND ELECTION PETITIONS.* 


By Sir Hucu FRaser. 


It was unfortunate, both for the 
general body of Election Agents and, 
We imagine, too, for the publishers, 
that the new edition of Sir Hugh 
Fraser’s important book, which had 
been looked forward to, did not 
materialise till the last week of the 
election—a circumstance probably due 
to an expectancy that the date would 
hold off to December. We think, how- 
ever, that no book will be more eagerly 
read in certain quarters at the present 
time, due to the somewhat unusual 
number of court cases that have 
already arisen out of the election, and 
to the probability that the experience 
of 1918, with its lack of election 
petitions, will not be repeated. 

The first edition of this work was 
published in 1906, and in 1918 the 
author published his well-known book 
on the “‘Representation of the People 
Act,’’ which immediately took its place 
as the standard work on its subject. 

The new edition of ‘‘The Law of 
Parliamentary Elections and Election 
Petitions’’ thus secures Parliamentary 
Agents two standard works by a single 
author which, between them, embrace 
all aspects of their functions in con: 
stitutional government. The scheme 
of the book is admirably conceived, 
and the order in which the various 
matters come under notice leads the 
reader in perfect sequence from matter 
to matter. As its title would indicate, 
perhaps the greater portion of the book 
deals with offences and remedies, and 
the procedure connected therewith. 
The chapters dealing with Election 
Petitions throw considerable illumina- 
tion upon many points connected with 
the Corrupt Practices Acts or the 
operation of ‘the Ballot Act, and the 
‘cases cited and judgments and opinions 
given are an instructive guide to those 
to whom such matters may involve 
very serious considerations. 

There is a useful index and a table 
of cases, together with no less than five 
appendices. Appendix 1 is an elaborate 
treatise on the conduct and trial of an 
- Election Petition, replete with abun- 


*“The Law of Parliamentary Elec- 
tions and Election Petitions,’’ by Sir 
Sweet and Maxwell, 


Ltd., price <2. 255 


dant references and authorities. 
Appendix 2 gives the relevant statutes 
to the subject matter of the book. 
Appendix 3 consists of the rules of the 
Supreme Court on Parliamentary 
Election Petitions; while Appendix 4 
is the famous case. of Woodward ‘y. 
Sarsons, which should be read and 
thoroughly digested by every practising 
agent. Appendix 5 consists of forms ° 
and precedents relative to Parliamen- 
tary Elections and Petitions. 

This new edition of the book has been 
published at £2 2s.—a price which most 
agents will agree is not extravagant. . 
For £4 4s. the agent may place upon his 
bookshelf both standard works by the 
same author. 

————— ee 


REPRESENTATION OF THE 
«PEOPLE (No. 2 ACT) 1922* 


12 anp 13 Gro. 5, c. 41. 


1. The following sub-section shall 
be inserted at the end of section thirty- 
four of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918 (which provides that 
any unauthorised person who incurs 
expenses for the purpose of promoting 
or procuring the election of any candi- 
date at a Parliamentary Election shall 
be guilty of a corrupt practice) :— 

“*(4) Where the person guilty of an 
offence against this section is a body of 
persons, corporate or _ incorporate, 
every director or officer of that 
body shall, unless he proves that 
the act constituting the offence was 
committed without his knowledge or 
consent, be guilty of the like offence.”’ 

2. (1) This Act may be cited as the 
Representation of the People (No. 2) 
Act, 1922, and shall be included among 
the Acts which may be cited as the 
Representation of the People Acts, 1918 
to 1922. 

(2) This Act shall not apply to any 
part of Ireland other than Northern 
Ireland, and in its application to 
Northern Ireland shall, for the pur- 
poses of sections six and fifteen of the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920, be 
deemed to be an Act passed before the 
appointed day. 


*The above Act was passed in the 
last session of the late Parliament, but 
its insertion in the “‘Labour Organiser’’ 
was held over owing to pressure of 
space. An intimation that a Bill in the 
above terms was shortly to be intro- 
duced appeared in our August issue. 
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From the Editor 


to 
TOU 
iJ 
A Merry Christmas 
and 
A Happy New Year 


io 


May Local Labour Parties thrive 

and Organisers multiply till 

LABOUR ORGANISATION, 

covers the land and brings the 
People triumph 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO REGISTRATION 
OFFICERS 


In a Home Office circular to Regis- 
tration Officers, dated 30th November, 
officers are again reminded that a 
complete ~ house-to-house enquiry _ is 
essential for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing names of persons qualified as 
electors in connection with the Spring 
Register. A reminder is also given of 
the fact that the registration dates are 
now fixed by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1922. The immediately 
interesting date is, of course, December 
15th, which is the end of the qualifying 
period for the Spring Register. 

From the same circular we gather 
that the existing arrangements for 
obtaining the information by which 
- naval and military voters are placed 
upon the register are now under review. 
No change will, however, be made so 
far ‘as the Spring Register is concerned. 
The necessity is emphasised of care 
being exercised in the registration of 
naval and military voters on local 
information only, in view of the serious 
risks of duplicate registration which 
might occur. 

The circular referred to goes on to 
deal with the markings under the Juries 
Act, which, it will be remembered, 
were initiated with the Autumn 
Register. Those concerned are re- 
minded that the Spring Register is not 
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the register which is used as the Jurors 
book under the Juries Act, 1922, but 
certain considerations dealt with in the — 
following paragraph show that it has — 
been considered advisable not to alter — 
the form of the register with cata 
publication, but to retain the jury 
marks in both the Spring and Autumn 
Registers. We excerpt the following : 

“The Spring Register does not formal 
the basis of the Jurors’ book under the 
Juries Act, 1922, but the Act contem- — 
plates that, with the view to avoiding — 
unnecessary printing expense in the re- 
moval and insertion of jury marks, 
jurors should be marked in the Spring — 
Electors’ Lists and Register. An 
Order-in-Council on the subject has not — 
been thought necessary, but it will be 
realised that unless the marks appear 
in List “‘B’’ of newly-qualified persons 
against the names of those who are 
qualified and liable to jury service, — 
much additional expense will be in-— 
curred by the insertion of the marks 
in the course of preparation of the 
succeeding Autumn Register. The 
Registration Officer will no doubt 
ensure that so far as practicable the 
names of jurors shall be marked in the 
Spring List “‘B’’ by the letters J or JS, 
as in the case of the current register, 


“The procedure of formal applica- _ 
tions to the Registration Officer and a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction for re- 
moval of jury marks will have no 
operation in the case of the Spring 
Electors’ Lists, and no general review 
of the jury marks need be attempted. 
It is, however, desirable that, during 
the revision of the lists to form the 
register, the marks should be removed 
in those cases where, after the current 
register came into force, successful 
applications had been made to the 
Registration Officer or the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction. The same 
course»may be followed in any other 
cases where the marks appear to the 
Registration Officer not to be-required 
for the purposes of the succeeding 
Autumn Register.” 


NEXT MONTH. 


Next month’s issue of the 
“Labour Organiser’’ will con- 
tain all the usual features, 
together with the continuation 
of serial articles suspended for 
our Election Edition. 


: 
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OUR VILLAGE 


How VILLAGE HaMppDENS TOOK THE CapiTaAL LEvy. 


What is fame? In the “‘Elegy”’ the 
village Hampdens attain no fame 
although they earn it. . So, as a 
villager, fame should pass by me. It 
does. But not so our village. The 
little hamlet of W is famous. We 
few, we band of brothers, more or less, 
who live in it, know no place in all the 
kingdom that we wot more of. Our 
very ainselves will account a good 
wherefore for that! 

We have a squire in W , but no 
parson. Is not that a circumstance to 
distinguish us? Our features include 
* a pub, a Labour agent (no connection), 
a blacksmith, a milkmaid, and two 
farmers and a hali—together with their 
labourers. There is also my tote of ten 
which helps the village further on 
the road to fame. You remember 
Bobbie Blatchford’s famous advice to 


**make Socialists’’? I sometimes 


wonder what sort of place the Kidderies 
would be had I not taken that advice. 
There would have been ten Socialists 
the less. Heavens! our village would 
have closed for want of population! 

Anciently, the site of W was 
famous. I don’t know what pranks the 
ancient Druids played upon the spot 
where I am now writing, but in the days 
when the forests stretched right across 
our shire, broken only by vast heaths, 
_ whose relics still remain, those long- 
tobed and be-whiskered soothsayers 
certainly came here. In the meadow 
at our back there rises Crookbarrow, 
a typical but extra large burial mound 
of some far ago British king. Dearie 
me, and now the juvenile feet of my 
Socialist battalion trample the grassy 
grave and gather cowslips in the spring, 
or scoot like blazes when the ugly 
farmer shows his head around the 
haystack. 

Fame? Why, yes, fame—for when 
the country town was but a muddy 
patch, which the great river over- 
flowed, our hill and our ‘‘tump’’ was 
a religious rendezvous for woad-stained 
warriors. In the long time back, before 
Caesar came, ancient Britons pilgrimed 
to W to some moveable feast that 
‘corresponded to our Easter. When 
Christianity nobbled the ruling princes, 
and so made Paganism an_ old- 
fashioned pastime, and perhaps a risky 
‘one, W- adapted itself, and our 


forefathers, not to lose a feast, made 
Good Friday the date of festival, and 
came they here on that day. Ever 
since they have come for long genera- 
tions; and that even the rights of squires 
and farmers are less sacred is proven 
by the fact that for this one day per 
year, from time immemorial, no face 
round the haystack may frighten the 
folk away. The “‘tump” is public on 
Good Friday. There is one change; 
the donkeys don’t come now. But for 
hundreds of years people and donkeys 
came on Good Friday. The people 
rode the asses, and the asses rode the 
people. Round and round the ancient 
mound the asses and the people wound. 
And after that the cowslips grew and 
the world forgot W—— till next Easter 
came. , 
We have other claims to fame. An’ 
it please ye, Prince Rupert passed this 
way on his way to certain warlike ex- 
ploits, and I think his army left some 
traces behind them. And then some 
ages ago we were a village of degree, 
unless one of special naughtiness. 
Otherwise, why those stocks, that used 
to be, beneath the great hollow elm 
that stands just outside the lane entrance 
to the Kidderies? I’m glad they were 
abolished. I don’t believe in punish- 
ment, here or hereafter, for that matter. 
Perhaps those stocks account for why 
the village never grew—till I came! 


Then there is fame of another sort— 
fame that ordains that though I have 
tried to conceal our geography, my 
readers have seen through it. Perhaps 
they think they know W Well, 
if so, is it not fame (for our village) 
that the postman brings us letters from 
all four corners of the land, nice letters, 
kind letters, good letters, bad letters, 
fat letters and thin ones, but certainly 
always letters? Is it not fame that the 
142 M.P.’s, many of them, write W 
on an envelope, and post the contents? 
M.P.’s and would-be M.P.’s, they all 
know W ; ex-Cabinet Ministers 
and rulers-to-be, some of the élite, and 
lots of the lesser fry, they all know 
W: Really, we blush that so un- 
assuming a hamlet should force itself 
upon the notice of the crowd. After 
this article we shall subside into 
obscurity. And we of W know 
how to court that blessing; I thank God 
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for one virtue, that I, with all my 
modern vices, have eschewed one—the 
telephone. 

Our village has recently had an 
election. I believe the same 
phenomena has occurred in _ other 
places, but anyway I speak only for 
W We certainly have had one. 
Rumour indeed avers that a certain 
gentleman, who voted Tory, had 
several! That was how he fell. 

We were late starting. Fact is, our 
village didn’t realise there was an elec- 
tion till the last week. The explana- 
tion is characteristic. There are only 
six newspapers per diem that find their 
way into W. I take four, but 
don’t read them; another copy goes to 
the Blind College, where nobody sees 
it; and the sixth copy is taken by an 
estimable fogey who is unable to under- 
stand words beyond five letters. It 
needed a lot of excitement in the world 
outside before the even tenour of our 
way gave place to the storm and bustle 
of the election. We village Hampdens, 
eh? 

It was the Tories who began it. 
Drat such wicked agitators; it is not 


the first time the Tories have disturbed 


the peace and placidity of this sleepy 
hollow. This time they held a meet- 
ing. Although only six mugs and a 
man attended the same, the whole 
village next day was in a furore. It 
was about the capital levy. 

Ye gods, I never knew there was so 
much wealth in W to defend. 
Everybody was up in arms. Men shook 
their heads and women shook their 
babies. Word passed fearsomely from 
mouth to mouth’ of some BIG BOGEY 
which was going to confiscate every- 
thing and everybody. The Capital 
Levy — it was dreadful. It sounded 
like Capital Punishment. The Half 
Farmer, down the way, who for years 
has scratched the leanest living from 
the leanest land, and whose groans at 
heavy taxation perpetually rise to 
Heaven, swore a mighty oath. Funny, 
isn’t it, that little men always say the 
biggest swears? 

Then the old maid from Muck 
Hollow, a delectable part of W—, 
took fright, and changed her bankers; 
late the C.W.S., they now became her 
stockings, and at the talk of confisca- 
tion she wondered if she herself was 
safe. I consoled her, but she dis- 
trusted me, and declared I was after 
her stockings. It was unlucky just then 
to be a Labour man in our village. 


The night after the Tory meeting the 
village pub did a roaring trade. Men 
considered that if their savings had to 
go they might as well have a merry 


time over the parting. When the 


landlord’s time came to disgorge to 
the Capital Levy, it would be some 
satisfaction to have drunk all his beer. 
Anyway the beer flowed and Tory can- 
vass books did well that day. 

It was amusing to hear George 
Barleymorn and Jim Baconfield discuss 
the situation. George used to have & 
job, though I have never met anyone 
who can now remember what it was. 
Jim has got a job,-or, rather, he is im 
business on his own. He is a manure 
merchant. For some years now he has 
regularly scoured our road and the ones 
not too far away with a shovel and 
wheelbarrow, selling the gleanings for 
odd coppers to owners of private 
gardens. These two worthies were 
thoroughly roused, and having a 
vote apiece to sell they sold it—several 
times over, and got gloriously drunk as 
a consequence. 

Now, fortunately for our village, 
some of us are jealous of its reputation. 
At least, as the most considerable 
paterfamilias in the place, I am. We 
like decorum, added to which we don’t 
like Tories. Thus it came about.that 
while votes were being pledged, and 
lips smacked, and other ancient pre- 
liminaries to the poll duly vouched, 
we few got together. We would have 
a meeting, a MEETING, mark you, 
something different to the vile assembly 
of six mugs and a man that set afoot 
this ghastly scare. 

And so it came to pass. We sent out 
circulars to every free and independent 
elector in W with one exception; 
for Dirty Dick is neither free nor 
independent. Last time it was 21 days. 

Now into the circular we let a little 
daylight, just a few odd truths about 
the Capital Levy and whom it would 
affect. WwW ; on the’ morrow, 
breathed again. We didn’t need to 
wait for the meeting. For two days it 
was a standing joke about our village: 
“Aye, harst thee goht vive thousan 
pouns? Noah? Then whaht bist thee 
avraid ov?’’ George Barleymorn and 


Jim Baconfield came in for a lot of. 


banter, though some said Jim was a 
miser, and there was a lot of money 
made out of manure. 

The meeting came. My word, some 
meeting! ‘Such meeting ne’er before 
had been and ne’er again shall be!’* 
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All the village and his wife were there, 
and the daughters and the sons, and I 
and the enemy. Then the nailing 
down began. The chairman got in 
first, and Tory liars got quite cross. 
Next came some outside guns, and these 
fired lustily while the audience cheered; 
and last I came up to answer questions. 

That meeting settled the Capital 
Levy. We are going to have it. Let 
Bonar Law take notice. Incidentally, 
it settled a certain farmer and a lawyer 
chap who came to argue. They didn't 
exactly come to scoff and remain to 
pray. They came to bark, but 
scuttered off with tucked-in tails. Oh, 
that £5,000 joke is a prize-winner. 

And so W plumped for Labour. 
They tell me the ballot boxes proved 
it. If ever you, dear reader, visit in 
these wilds, wear a touch of red and 
gold in your buttonhole. You will be 
recognised. It is the talisman. 
Welcome every stranger to 
who wears the red and gold. 

Fetching up is fine fun when you’ve 
got votes to fetch and people willing 
to vote. Of course, we didn’t fetch 


everybody. The squire fetched some.. 


But they gave us the wink all right as 
they passed! Wehad one shock. We 
went to poll the village idiot, for, of 
course, he has a vote, though the young 
lady with me, who had worked like a 
brick, hadn’t. Pon my soul, he had 
voted Tory! He, the underdog, the 
penniless, the kicked and cuffed of 
gaffer and gammer, had voted Tory. 
The village idiot was afraid of the 
Capital Levy! ! 

I have one regret. This election 
came too soon. My battalion haven't 
votes! But they will have some day, 
and, says one of them, ““We’ll vote Dad 
to Parliament and have the Capital 
Levy!” But, thanks, Dad doesn’t 
want to go. I would sooner Christmas 
in OUR VILLAGE. 

—Tue Epiror. 


Se 
EFFICIENCY ! 


The Editor has recently had dealings 
with a capitalist ‘‘efficiency’’ firm. 
This particular house specialises in 
gingering up the jaded business man. 
* Recently I read, from the same firm, 100 
(or was it 101?) hints for the busy man 
— a weird extravaganza — detailing 
the devices adopted by this or that 
boastful blighter to pass his work on 
to somebody else’s shoulders. It was 


cheering to note that there was more 
work involved in “‘passing it on’ than 
in the actual labour concerned; but 
some people are easily pleased. This 
house also specialises in all sorts of 
time-savers, pick-me-ups and reminders 
for the great men whose word is law in 
big business. As far as I can get the 
hang of it I picture the fat man in his 
office, alone in elegant solitude and 
power, reminders to the right of him, 
reminders to the left of him, reminders 
in front of him—all the world wonder- 


ing. Presently he touches a button, or — 


a multitude of buttons, I’m not sure 
which, and, gee-whiz, the reminders 
disappear, the world revolves once 
upon its axis, a car rolls up to the 
door, a fat cigar appears from Lord 
knows where—and that day’s work is 
done! 

The firm also publishes “How to 
Write Letters that Win.”” 

I shall have to get that, for I’ve 
written them three letters that haven't 
won—or at least haven’t been answered. 
And they’ve got my 24s. A long time 
ago it seems now I ordered a dozen 
bottles of efficiency at 24s. the doz. 
The receipt arrived all right—at the 
wrong address. I wrote, asking about 


it, and about the goods. No reply— — 


those reminders are evidently on strike. 
After a decent interval I sent a “‘follow- 
up.”’ No reply. Reminders, I sup- 
pose, still on strike. And there the 
matter stands—three letters, no reply. 
God bless their “‘System.”’ 

But the Editor is still on the job. 
He is pursuing that 24s. with un- 
questionable “‘efficiency,”’ and follow- 
ups. The end is yet in doubt, for when 
Greek meet Greek, then comes the tug- 
of-war ! 
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WINTER FLOWERS 


By REQUEST—FROM THE EDITOR. 


Some months ago I received a wire- 
less, and several other urgent repre- 
sentations, that I was to write another 
motoring article. It is strange how the 
spirit. moves one. From that day to 
this the inspiration has never come, 
nor has it come now, but the horrid 
remembrance that I promised my 
readers a Christmas number urges a 
desperate attempt. 


It is strange how motors and motor- 
ing have a fascination for the non- 
motoring section of civilisation. I 
know a man who avers he has never 
ridden anything more luxurious than 
‘the local bus, who yet can tell me the 
horse-power and technical details of 
every leading car of the day. I have 
been struck also when standing by 
the kerbside at the number of those who 
come up to the car and quite brazenly 


spell out the name on the bonnet and . 


go deliberately over the points of my 
mount. As if I, the owner, didn’t 
matter! Even young ladies are given 
to this exercise, and it is, I assure you, 
somewhat disconcerting when they look 
over everything on the car with an 
admiring eye except the uneasy and 
hopeful individual inside. 


Now the non-motoring public (that’s 
my superior way of referring to you, 
dear reader) always have a wonderful 
impression of the accomplishments of 
modern motoring. Let us suppose one 
has travelled from Mickleton to 
Muckleton—exactly 100. miles. The 
first question asked on arrival at 
Muckleton is either “‘When did you 
start?’’ or ‘“‘How long has it taken 
you?’’ Please d6én’t deny it, because 
some of you, my readers, have been 
equally guilty. Now what is a really 
conscientious -motorist to answer? If 
the truth were told and one confessed 
to a three-hour journey and a 33-mile 
per hour average it would simply dis- 
appoint one’s friends. They would 
contemptuously cast their eye over the 
car and conclude that even a Ford 
(which isn’t a car at all) would do better 

-than that. That is why motorists 
_-resemble fishermen. 

But long experience wisens one. 
' When a friend pops the familiar ques- 
tion to me I know he is asking for a 
thumping lie. And, quite rightly, he 
gets it. There is nothing like pleasing 
one’s friends. It’s the way to keep 


them. Ask any pal of mine the per- 
formance of my car, and when you 
hear it you'll conclude “‘Some car!”’ 
There is a certain reflected glory about 
knowing a car that can travel 60 odd, 
or a mile a minute, ten up! 

Talking of numbers up reminds me 
of another fancy people have got. It 
is the fixed belief of most people that 
one more passenger makes no differ- 
ence, either to the power, speed, or 
cost. Though a friend may be saving 
shillings by the lift, he quite honestly 
believes it costs the motorist no more 
than it would do to ride solitary. And 
the third passenger thinks likewise, and 
the fourth, too, and so on. Alas for 
the simplicity of mankind. Have you 
never noticed how motorists miss seeing 
their friends on the pavement? It isn’t 
all swank. 

However, this being the season of 
goodwill, I am going to take you an 
imaginary ride to-day; hang the ex- 
pense ! Please don’t shiver. The 
individual who doesn’t enjoy motoring 
in the winter doesn’t know he’s born. 
He has never realised real joy, the pride 
of possession, not in the car, but of the 
lone and open road, the folk-forsaken 
country, and broad glimpse of boundless 
acres that the wind-stript trees permit 
one. 

Wrap the rug round, we’re off. Ah, 
the leaves are not all gone yet, though 
for two months past town trees have 
stood like black and gaunt skeletons in 
the muddy sidewalks. Our carpet of 
leaves down the windy lane does not 
denote the death of summer or of any- 
thing. Life sleeps, nothing dies in the 
countryside, not even summer. And 
it is warm to-day, and life flits, every- 
where. Even the dead leaves suggest 
the coming spring—now in December. 
Scrape them away, and I'll be bound 
young leaves of violets and such are 
there. 

Toot-toot! That poor jack-rabbit 
had a fright. Whatever is it that per- 
suades Mr. Rabbit to take the high 
road when the leafy ditch is surely so 
much safer? Years ago I well remem- 
ber’ late one night coming. upon a 
bundle of profanity mixed in a heap 
at the bottom of a hill. The profane 
muddle consisted of three men and a 
youth hopelessly entangled with the 
remains of a similar number of cycles. 
I had nearly added a fifth, for those 
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were my democratic days, and I rode 
a push-bike. How those chaps swore. 
It seemed that going down the hill at 
fair speed some naughty jack-rabbit 
keeping late hours had jumped in front 
and led the way. At first it was a joke, 
and the men shouted to scare him off. 
But Mr. Rabbit was getting his experi- 
“ence of dazzle-lights and was actually 
blinded by the paltry glare of the cycle 
lamps. To him the side of the road 
beyond the glare of the lamps was sheer 
abysmal darkness—the safe road (for 
him) lay straight on, though more or 
less frantic efforts to escape, first this 
side then that, led to a mighty erratic 
course down the hill. I’ve had some 
myself, but never crashed as those 
chaps did when for some profane 
reason Jackie doubled back at the 
bottom of the hill. I never now see 
a rabbit even in the shops without 
thinking of the awful swearing that rent 
the midnight air on that peaceful 
summer night. 

Bump! Sorry — but. we're in 
Warwickshire. I should have warned 
you. Now, Worcestershire roads are 
famous. They are mostly smooth and 
well-kept. But this is leafy Warwick- 
shire, and—bump-bump—that—bump- 
bump-bump—first—bump-bump-bump- 
bump—is a typical boundary mark. 
W ar—bump—wickshire—bump — is a 
beautiful—bump—country, but its — 
bump-bump-bump—roads are damn— 
bump—able. Shall we stop? Bump! 

That is the worst of some of 
England’s finest counties. The ruts 
are awful. Of course, I should call 
them roads, and that’s what the sur- 
veyors and the newspapers call them. 
It is what we are taxed for, too. I call 
them ruts for short. However, roads 
it shall be here. 

Now roads are my special snare. 
I love my motor, be it Beattie (B.T.) 
or Du§ggie, as a brother, or a sister, yea, 
even as it were, somebody else’s sister. 
I have cut my hands on them, barked 
my knuckles, bruised my shins, even 
nearly broken my neck, but I swear I 
have never uttered a rude word 
directly intended for either. But the 
ruts (beg pardon, the roads), ye gods ! 
From the base of my being to the top 
of my hat, with all my soul, have I 
cursed them. But-there is humour in 
all things. When. that jack-rabbit 
caused an upset I smiled. Probably 
somebody smiles at me when unex- 
pectedly I drop into a Warwickshire 
pothole. I forgive them. 


Roads are worth a study. All roads 
were made to be smooth, though it is 
hard to believe it. There is a peculiar 
state of some modern roads which no 
one has yet adequately explained. 
There are hundreds of miles of road in 
this country in which the surface has 
risen in corrugated ridges, almost pre- 
cisely like the ripples sometimes seen 
on sandbanks. Corrugated iron is the 
nearest known resemblance. It is the 
delight of surveyors to  interpose 
stretches of road like this between 
stretches of perfect surface. Thus the 
trustful motorist, finding from the 
gliding motion of his car that the road 
under him is in first-class condition, 
gradually “‘opens out.”” The note of 
the exhaust rises, and the speed of 
Heaven or angels is approached. Gad, 
it is good. The wind rushes, the car 
roars, the world sweeps by, air and 
earth unite in contributing to that blind 
joy of swiftest motion that has to be 
experienced to be understood. Then 
—bash-bump-bish-bump-bump-bumpity- 
bash. It seems as if the bottom of the 
world had fallen out or at least that 
one is travelling on the South-Eastern 
Railway. 1 wonder, indeed, at the 
timidity of motorists that they cannot 
compass a revolution. 

But motor-cyclists have a_ special 
blessing. There are all sorts of road 
traps for mankind, e.g., bobbies, 
corners, kids, cattle, greasy surfaces, 
holes, humps, and old women, but there 
is a special torture for motor-cyclists. 
In tar-macadam surfaces potholes do 
not form so readily as in tar-painted 
roads. Instead, there is a depression 
in the roads as if the wheels of some 
mighty commercial motor had sunk in 
and left a ridge upstanding in front of 
it. Imagine a similar joker pressing 
a similar ridge up from the other side, 
and you get what I mean. There is a 
hollow, then a ridge, like the Malvern: 
Hills or the Welsh mountains, then the 
second hollow. 

Now motor-cycling on a road like 
that is guaranteed to destroy Yuletide 
sentiment and show up even a saint in 
his original colours. Allow me. First, 
then, we drop into the hollow, front 
wheel, and the teeth chatter. Whoa- 
up, and the front wheel is over and 
into the next hollow.. The teeth clatter 
this time. ‘‘Thank God, that’s over,’” 
one ejaculates, and the mind flies ahead 
to the region of enemy bumps beyond. 
Hump—o-ah. It’s the back wheel we 
had forgotten dropt in the_hollow, and 
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while the lookout strains in front the 
rear wheel ups and the saddle admini- 
sters a stern chastisement where Mother 
used to chide. Yes, I hate to encounter 
mountain ridges in the middle of the 
road. 


And now we will get on. 
away from bumps. 


This lane hikes back to Worcester- 
shire. Now it’s just this greenness that 
no town townsman can_ understand. 
Everywhere, note you, is greenery. 
What a mockery of winter! The 
townsman to-day, waddling in his 
winter puddles, sees the cart-loads of 
green Christmassings roll along his 
streets to the wholesale markets, but 
never dreams of a respite from his 

'dreary winter by an expedition to the 
scene of his summer rollickings. He 
has an idea that, like the squirrel, all 
Nature goes to sleep for certain months 
in the year and wakes up just as the 
charabancs begin. Let him think it; 
you and I, my lady, will enjoy that 
sprig of English mistletoe in _ his 
absence. 

Picnics in winter. Well, why not? 
I want to tell you that if there is one 
time in the year to enjoy a country 
feed it’s now. Think of the drawbacks 
to a summer picnic. There are the 
flies to start with. They get in the 
milk, in the tea, in the butter, and on 
one’s nerves. They are simply 
nuisance-ful in summer. Then there’s 
wasps and earwigs, not to mention ants. 
The ladies simply can’t abear ants. 
In the summer the milk goes sour and 
the baby is cross. 
picnics in summer. . 
exclusive about it! 

Now in the winter it is often simply 
not so cold as in summer. And then 
what appetites! For a winter picnic 
one must provision accordingly. Cakes 
should be banned. I'll wager a hunk 
of fat pork and half a loaf to satisfy 
even a dainty passenger from town. 
Nature brings you back to her very 
quickly; and a honest, healthy feed 
and a honest, healthy drink to follow 
will put a shine in your eyes and a 
colour in your cheeks that won’t go 

-out that day. 

I sincerely trust, dear reader, you 
are enjoying your ride. The hum of 
the engine and the chatter of the driver, 
added to this perfect motion, are, I 

' know, conducive to slumber. But I 

want to confess one drawback to 
winter motoring. It’s the fog. 


Let’s get 


There’s nothing 


Then everybody, 


Now let me be clear on a subject of 
this sort. Fog in town is a deadly 
yellow chesty compound of soot and 
cloud that poisons what pure air is left 
after multitudes of humans and animals 
have done with it. Fog in town spells 
death. Fog in the countryside is white 
and cleanly. It may be bad for weak 
lungs (so is the town), but for strong 
ones a lusty run in a foggy air brings 
no mischief. Indeed, I believe it does 
one good, or else why the rosy cheeks 
around my table? 


But fog for motors is different. Take 
my tip. If you propose to go motoring 
and fog comes—chuck it! On 


November 15th, that day of days when 
you met your Waterloo, I intended 2 
60-mile run to help a notable notable 
to get into Parliament. Fog came. I 
couldn’t see. I couldn’t go. He got 
into Parliament all the same (plus 
4,000). Cause and effect ! 

I remember a lovely ride I took in 
the fog some two or three years ago. 
I had banquetted with Kneeshaw after 
a meeting at Nottingham, and the steak 
and chips delayed a start home till 10 
p-m. Nottingham to Derby is an ex- 
cellent sixteen miles, but misfortune 
in the shape of fog o’erfell me a mile 
out. It was midnight as I tooted into 
fog-free Derby. Derby to Birmingham 
is forty miles, and encouraged by the 
absence of fog in the town, I ventured. 
Pity I did. Three miles out I caught it 
again, and I never left it. for thirty 
miles. 

From Derby to Lichfield the road 
runs for 24 miles almost as straight as 
the crow flies, broken by bends in only 
very few places, and by Burton half 
way. But Burton in a fog need worry 
no one. You smell ale actually before 
you enter the town, and one realises the 
town is left behind when the beer no 
longer tickles the olfactory nerves. 
But the rest of the journey is real 
business—in a fog. The land is low- 
lying, and the Trent or canals follow 
one right through, and in one place a 
canal paces the road for many miles. 
The fog that night was of the eerie 
description. It was not really dense 
and not solid. It lay in banks of 
irregular shape and thickness; some 
banks were a quarter of a mile through, 
others a foot. I was riding Duggie, 
and sometimes the sidecar was hidden 
in mist while I was perfectly free. 
Nor was the fog very high, for a full 
moon was shining, and that was the 
rub, for at times I felt I could curse 
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or howl at that moon, even as Nigger 
does, my faithful bonehound. 

Now, the light of lamps is a mockery 
in fog. The light of the moon is worse. 
It is hell; and it is full of hell’s tor- 
ments and fantasies. Frinstance, fog is 
white, but if the moon is shining, every 
tree casts a black shadow on the white 
fog. But it is black shadows which 
are the sheer horror of motorists at 
night. It’s how we distinguish people. 
I would go along popping and tooting 
for what seemed endless miles, un- 


consciously gaining speed, then 
suddenly, a foot ahead—a _ black 
shadow! God, it would be murder. 


I'd jam everything and toot like 
billyho. Too late. I was on him; 
merciful fathers!—through him! ! I 
couldn’t help it. Several times I 
stopped and looked back. Once I 
walked back, and fell in the ditch. It 
' took a long time to get used to, I assure 
you, and not once in all that dreary 
journey did I pass a tree but my heart 
stopped. 

Try gliding yourself through a broken 
fog at 1 or 2 a.m. in a lone countryside. 


There is a shivery, ghostly feeling as 


suddenly the fog-bank rises before you, 
passes, and then descends again, plus 
some rotten shadow of something you 
don’t know what. I’m not nervous, 
but I don’t like fog-shadows. And if 
Christmas is near—well, they are too 
seasonable. I don’t know what hour 


be ee eT 


| FOR THE CHILDREN 


it was as I kicked Windle’s door at our 
Birmingham hotel that morning (he had 
come from London to see me), but I 
felt I deserved a medal for keeping 
the appointment. And I slept the sleep 
of the just. 

And now, dear passenger, you've 
had enough. You will not, like me, 
sit in the seat for 135 hours, the while 
the long road reels off from Mittel 
England to Edinburgh. Motor joys be 
of the kind that grow on one, and § 
it is to cultivate a taste for gulping air 
and viewing rural beauty. 


Christmas shops? Ack! I’ve seen 


them, and my heart ached. I re- 


member a Christmas 25 years ago. I 
saw the shops then. It was in Bold 
Street, Liverpool. Shops? 


even to the laden carriages and pairs 
that blocked the gutterways; for there 
were no motors then. Shops? I was 
a countryman and simple, but I re- 
belled. My babes had no Christmas, 
and we no food till a hotpot came for 
charity on Christmas Day. It was then 


I read Blatchford. 


So now, because I prefer smiles and 
laughter, I avoid your towns. I hate 
them. They conjure memories. 


Heigh-ho for the long, long road, the 


stretching meadows, the 


bordering 


woods and the wandering stream. It’s 
here you'll find A Merry Christmas ! 


j A LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS 
By THE EDITOR 


pee St he Pt Fe Sf th tf ft 


Dear Santa Claus,—I want a lot, 

A stockingful of all you've got; 

Nuts and dates, and sweets, and toys, 
Everything to suit little boys ! 

I want a ball and I want a bat, 

Some choc’late pigs and a soldier’s hat, 
A rocking horse and an engine shed, 
Some tame white mice to take to bed! 
I want a ship and an ocean, too, 

With ten fat sailors for the crew. 

I want a flag and canvas sails; 

A pair of monkeys with curly tails. 

I want a dog, and I want a cat; 
Shan’t tell Dad what I does with that ! 
Chorus. 

But of all the things I want to come, 
Is a great big drum—with a bum, bum, 
bum ! 


een y 
With a bum, bum, bum—with a bum, 
bum, bum, 
A great big drum with a bum, bum, 
bum. 


And, Santa Claus, I'd like to go 

Along with you out in the snow; 

Right up the chimney—Can I come? 

And bring my beauty great big drum? 

With a bum, bum, bum, and a bum, 
bum, bum? 

There’s lots of things my stocking’ll 
hold; 

And I’ll go to sleep when I am told. 

Another thing I think I’d like 

Is a great big shiny brand new bike! 


They — 


were full, overflowing — overflowing © 
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And I want a tent and a boy scout’s 
clothes, 

Like Johnny Jones, what his mother 
sews. 

I also want a gricket set, 

A fishing rod and fishing net, 

Some worms, and grubs, and little stool 

(Me and Johnny knows the pool). 

And then I want a lantern bright, 

Red and green, to shine all right; 

Some candles, matches, paraffine 

(But see the lights are red and green). 

And, Santa Claus, remember, now, 

Just what I says, ’cos this I vow, 


Chorus. 

That of all the things I want to come, - 

Is a great big drum—with a bum, bum, 
bum ! 

With a bum, bum, bum—with a bum, 
bum, bum, 

A great big drum with a bum, bum, 
bum. 


Of course, dear Santa, there’s lots more 


yet 
Of little things I'd like to get; 
There’s aeroplanes and submarines, 
Barracks to blow to smithereens, 
There’s guns and horses, waggons, too, 
And lots of soldiers—not a few! 
There’s trumpets, bugles, telephones, 
A pair of clappers made of bones. 
And I want a flying kite 
With searchlight on to fly at night, 
And then, of course, a box of bricks, 
Some puzzles, too, to play some tricks, 
A conjurer’s bag, a mask or two, 
Some paints, a wig, some fakes to do. 
IT haven’t half exhausted yet 
All the things I hope to get; 
But please, Dear Santa, remember now 
My special wish, ’cos this I vow 

Chorus. 


That of all the things I want to come, 
Is a great big drum—with a bum, bum, 


bum ! 
With a bum, bum, bum—with a bum, 
bum, bum, 
. A great big drum with a bum, bum, 
bum. 
Of course, Dear Santa, there’s bound 
to be 7 


A few more things to come to me. 
Please don’t forget a pocket knife, 
It’s what I’ll like, you bet your life. 
There’s boxes, glue, balls of string 
To keep the things you’re ‘going | to 
bring; 

And marbles, alleys, conkers, too; 
I'd also like a kangaroo,— 

Or any sort of pet there goes. 

I’d also like a suit of clothes, 


A tie-on tie, a leather belt, 

A hat like Dad’s, that’s made of felt, 

A pair of skates, an iron hoop, 

And perhaps you'll bring a mongrel 
pup ! 

But, though you bring me all these 
things, 

Don’t forget, whate’er you brings, 


Chorus. 

That of all the things I want to come, 

Is a great big drum—with a bum, bum, 
bum! 

With a bum, bum, bum—with a bum, 
bum, bum, 

A great’ big drum with a bum, bum, 
bum. 


And, Dear Old Santa, to finish up, 

Don’t forget a little cup, 

And knife and fork tied on a card 

“For a Good Little Boy,’’ who has 
tried hard! 

I haven’t mentioned yet no crackers, 

Or lots of toffee in fancy wrappers; 

I'd also like a picture book, 

And cocoanuts that monkeys shook, 

A mouth organ, and box of tools, 

Some compasses, T square, and rules; 

Also a little watch and chain; 

But please remember, once again, 


Chorus. 

That of all the things I want to come, 

Is a great big drum—with a bum, bum, 
bum ! 

With a bum, bum, bum—with a bum, 
bum, bum, 

A great big drum with a bum, bum, 
bum, 


And now Dear Santa, kiss good-night; 
I’ll wake up early to see the sight ! 
I thinks, Dear Santa, you’se very kind, 
But I hopes, Dear Santa, you won’t 
mind 
If I says again what I said before 
*Bout that big drum when you come to 
our door; 
’Cos it’s very important and urgent, too, 
That you shouldn’t forget whatever you 
do, 
Chorus. 
That of all the things I want to come, 
Is a great big drum—with a bum, bum, 


bum ! 
With a bum, bum, bum—with a bum, 
‘bum, bum, 


“A great big drum with a bum, bum, 


bum. 
[Note.—When Siven as a recitation, 
“some” effect is produced by. the 
audience repeating the chorus. | 
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REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS 


IMPORTANT CASES THAT HAVE ARISEN 
OUT OF THE 1918—1922 Acts, 


By C. G. E. Fretcuer, C.B.E. 
(Town Clerk of Islington.) 


{The above article appeared in the 
September issue of “The Municipal 
Journal,’ to whom we are indebted 
for kind permission to reproduce 
same. | 


One important result of the passing 
of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, was to impose upon 
Registration Officers the duty of acting 
as a sort of Court of First Instance 
to deal with the claims and objections 
that were made to the Lists as printed 
and published. Although Revision 
Courts, as formerly known under the 
old Registration Acts, have been 
abolished, Registration Courts are held 
regularly by Registration Officers. The 
fact that Parliament has removed so 
many of the anomalies and technicali- 
ties which formerly obtained, and the 
knowledge that numerous simplifica- 
tions have been effected by the great 
Reform Act of 1918, have, for the time 
being, at all events, reduced the public 
interest in matters appertaining to the 
Registration of Electors, although 
probably the duty in Registration 
Officers of carefully administering the 
Jaw is thereby enhanced. There is the 
right of appeal from the decision of a 
Registration Officer to the County 
Court. And the Act further provides 
that an appeal shall lie on any point 
of law from any decision of a County 
Court on an appeal from the Registra- 
tion Officer. The Registration Appeals 
Rules, 1918, contain the rules of the 
Supreme Court as to any such appeals. 
But, so far as I know, there has not 
yet been any appeal on a point of 
Registration Taw to the Court of 
Appeal. 

Several interesting cases have, how- 
ever, been argued before Registration 
‘Officers, some of which have subse- 
quently been adjudicated upon by the 
‘County Court. 


A House OwnersSHIP CASE. 

The “‘Municipal Journal’ has already 
recorded the decision of the Refgistra- 
tion Officer at Birkenhead to allow 
the claims of the occupiers of caravans 
‘in the parish of Moreton to be regis- 
tered as Parliamentary electors. That 
in itself is a striking illustration of the 


very broad basis which now exists for 
the Parliamentary franchise. On the 
other hand, when dealing with the 
prescribed qualifications for the local 
government franchise, we have to bear 
in mind that it is essential inter alia 
that a person. should “occupy as 
owner or tenant.’’ Mere occupation 
is not sufficient. 


At a Registration Court last year it 
was held that where a husband and 
wife were living in a house the owner- 
ship of which was vested in the wife, 
the husband was not entitled to the 
local government franchise because he 
did not occupy as tenant. In all such 
cases it is a question of fact that is at 
at issue. 


Generally speaking, I think it would 
be true to state that the husband is the 
occupier, and that no change in that 
respect takes place merely because the 
wife becomes the owner of the house 
in which both reside. But a person 
may be an occupier who is not occu- 
pier as owner or tenant. The husband 
is generally the occupier, because 
ordinarily he is the person who pro- 
vides for the upkeep and maintenance 
of the house, without which occupation 
would be impracticable. But whether 
the husband, in addition to being the 
occupier, occupies as owner or tenant, 
depends entirely upon the facts. And 
in most cases where the wife is the 
owner of the house in which both reside 
there is no tenancy agreement, no pay- 
ment and receipt of rent, no estate in 
the premises vested in the husband, 
and consequently the husband does not 
in all such cases occupy as tenant, and 
so is clearly, in my opinion, ineligible 
for the local government franchise. 


AN EDMONTON APPEAL. 


Another case of importance to 
electors was heard last year at the 
Edmonton County Court. This was 
an appeal from the decision of the 
Registration Officer, who had held that 
in order that a married woman should 
be entitled to the Parliamentary fran- 
chise it was essential that her husband 
must have occupied a dwelling house 
in the constituency for the whole of 
the qualifying period of six months. 
For the Appellant it was argued that 
she was entitled to the vote because 
her husband had occupied a house for 
part of the qualifying period in the 
constituency and for the whole of the 
remainder of the qualifying period in 
another constituency in the same 
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Administrative County. The County 
Court Judge affirmed the decision of 
the Registration Officer. The interest- 
ing point raised in the case was not 
carried to the Court of Appeal, as 
seemed at one time likely. 


POSITION OF YOUTHS. 

Soon after the Act of 1918 came into 
operation very considerable difficulty 
was experienced in the construction of 
Section 5 in regard to the position of 
youths of the age of 19, in relation to 
the franchise, who, having served in 
the Army or Navy, are discharged. 
Stated shortly, the question was 
whether a man under 21 years of age 
whd had left the Army or Navy 
continued to be a Navy or Military 
voter. I may add that I always 
decided these cases in favour of the 
man who had served, and it is satis- 
factory to be able to record the fact 
that subsequent legislation removed 
the doubts (vide Representation of the 
People Act, 1920, 10 & 11 Geo. V., c. 
15). 

BusINESS PREMISES OR RESIDENCE. 


A decision which occasioned some 
surprise was given in the Halifax 
County Court. It was held, on an 
appeal from a decision of a Registra- 
tion Officer that Mrs. A. B., wife of 
A. B., was not qualified for the local 
government franchise because A. B. 
had elected to have his vote in respect 
of his business premises instead of his 
residence. It appeared that the busi- 
ness premises were in a different ward 
from the residence. The learned 
County Court Judge is reported to have 
said that the Registration Officer found 
that A. B, had a duplicate qualifica- 
tion, and before he could deal with the 
claim he had to ask A. B. whether he 
had any choice in the matter. If A. 
B. expressed a choice that was binding. 
If he did not, then the Registration 
Officer must act. In this case, before 
the register was prepared, A. B. had 
said: “I elect to vote for my business 
premises.”” From that moment he 
lost the opportunity of becoming a 
person entitled to be put upon the 
register for his residence. The result 
was that, inasmuch as the wife’s title 
to. vote rested upon her husband’s 
residence qualification, her title was 
gone. Therefore, in his view, the 
decision of the Registration Officer 
was correct. It may be that the whole 
of the facts of the case have not been 
reported, 


CLAIM OF A MARRIED WOMAN. 


It seems to me to be clear from 
Sec. 4 (3) (b) of the Act of 1918 that 
a woman is entitled to be registered 
as a local government elector for any 
local government electoral area where 
she is the wife of a man who is 
entitled to be so registered in respect 
of premises in which they both reside, 
and I do not think that the choice 
exercised by the husband, if in respect 
of business premises qualification has 
the effect of depriving his wife from 
a qualification to be registered under 
this section. The intention of the Act 
is to avoid disqualifications of a 
technical character. This is clearly 
evidenced by Sec. 9 (2), where it is 
stated that 
under this 
been entitled to be registered as a 
Parliamentary or local government 
elector but for that disqualification, 
the disqualification shall not extend so 
as to affect the right of the wife of 
that person to be registered or vote 
as a parliamentary or local government 
elector as the case may be. It seems 
to me to be immaterial whether the 
husband is in fact registered or not; 
it is sufficient if he is entitled to be 
registered. 


A ** Lopcer ” Gass. 


At the Islington Revision Court in 
the spring of the year the Registration 
Officer decided against the claim of 
a person to have his name entered 


on the register of local government — 
electors in the following circumstances. — 


The claimant occupied a room in a 
house occupied by his parents, and 
argued that he occupied the said room 
as a lodger, and that it was let to 
him in an unfurnished state. It was 
proved that the claimant was, during 
the whole of the qualifying period, in 
occupation of the said room, but there 
was no evidence that the claimant was 
a lodger within the meaning of proviso 
(11) of Section 3 of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1918. Nor was 
there any evidence that the room was 
“let” to the claimant in an unfurnished 
state, or at all. The claim was dis- 
allowed by the Registration Officer 
after a very full hearing, but the 
claimant being dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Registration Officer 


“pages to the County Court. 


he learned County Court Judge; 
after hearing the case, which was fully 
argued by both parties to the appeal, 


if a person disqualified — 
sub-section would have ~ 


‘ 
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delivered an important judgment, in 
the course of which he stated that as 
the interpretation Sec. (41) of the 
Act did not define the term “‘ lodger,”’ 
he had to consider what was the fair 
or ordinary meaning of the term 
““lodger.”’ A lodger is entitled to 
live in his rooms or lodgings by reason 
of an agreement or contract which is 
purely personal as between himself and 
his landlord, he has no kind of estate 
in the premises which he occupies. 
A tenant, on the other hand, has some 
estate or interest carved out of the 
estate of his landlord. In the case in 
question there was neither an agree- 
ment nor was there any consideration 
passing from the son (the appellant) 
to his father. It might well be thay 
actual payment in money for the room 
occupied was not an absolute essential 
to the creation of the relationship of 
landlord and lodger, but the fact of 
such payment or non-payment or of 
the passing of some consideration be- 
tween the parties must be considered 
in connection with other matters, so 
as to enable the Court to decide what 
the relationship in fact was. 

It appeared to the Judge, on the 
facts that the appellant was not a 
lodger or tenant of the room, but the 


relationship was that of a bare licensee 
whose licence to occupy the room 
might from a legal point of view be 
revoked at any time. Neither was 
there any evidence of any letting. The 
facts of the case did not bring the 
appellant within Sec. 3 of the Act, 
and the decision of the Registration 
Officer was affirmed, and the appeal 
dismissed with costs. 

This decision is of much importance 
inasmuch as numerous claims have 
been made to obtain the local govern- 
ment franchise in circumstances very 
similar to the facts disclosed in this . 
particular case. 


INTEREST IN REGISTRATION MATTERS. 


No doubt other interesting and im- 
portant decisions have been given by 
Registration Officers and in the County 
Courts, which tend to show that 
although the franchise, alike for Par- 
liamentary and local government 
purposes, has been very considerably 
simplified there are still many difficul- 
ties to be encountered in the right 
administration of the Act of 1918 and 
the subsequent amending Acts, the 
last of which received the Royal 
Assent as recently as the 4th August, 
1922. 
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